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CRACKS  IN  THE  QUAKER  EGG? 


In  Friends  Meetings,  when  we  are  deliberating 
about  an  appropriate  action  to  adopt,  I often  hear 
the  phrase  “It  is  Friends’  practice  to  . . . ,”  or  “In 
Quaker  tradition  the  procedure  is  . . . ,”  or  “After 
the  manner  of  Friends ...”  I suppose  it  is  wise  to 
consider  our  tradition  on  the  basis  that  the  tradi- 
tion was  thoughtfully  developed  and  rationally 
adopted.  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  reject  automa- 
tically the  wisdom  of  the  ages.  And  yet,  at  those 
times,  I always  want  to  say,  “But  Quakerism  is  not 
dependent  on  tradition.  We’re  called  to  bring  forth 
our  own  insights  appropriate  for  the  conditions  of 
today.  George  Fox  did  not  have  the  last  word  on 
Quakerism.” 

As  Quakers,  perhaps  we  are  more  concerned  with 
the  “what”  than  the  “why”  of  our  traditions.  How 
we  labor  over  our  conduct,  asking  ourselves  inces- 
santly if  we  are  living  up  to  our  standards  for  our- 
selves. In  many  Meetings  the  Queries  are  consider- 
ed weekly,  and  the  soberness  which  pervades  the 
meetinghouse  at  such  times  is  clear  indication  that 
we  mind  our  manners  with  the  proper  attitude. 

We  ask  ourselves  if  we  “live  in  the  virtue  of  that 
life  and  power  which  takes  away  the  occasion  of 
all  war,”  if  we  “keep  to  a single  standard  of  truth,” 
if  we  “speak  to  and  answer  that  of  God  in  all  per- 
sons.” All  very  noble  concerns  about  which  we 
can  properly  upbraid  ourselves  for  our  obvious 
failures.  And  when  we  compare  our  performance 
to  that  of  early  Quaker  stalwarts,  we  can  upbraid 
ourselves  still  further.  No,  surely  Quakers  cannot 
be  admonished  for  failing  to  heed  the  “what”  of 
our  religion. 

My  point  is,  maybe  we’re  asking  ourselves  the 
wrong  questions.  Maybe  we’re  limiting  ourselves 
because  of  the  questions  we  don’t  ask,  the  ques- 
tions we  haven’t  even  thought  of  asking  because 
they’re  beyond  the  world  view  adopted  by  Qua- 
kerism, questions  we  don’t  dare  allow  into  our 
consciousness. 

Carlos  Castaneda,  John  Lilly,  Joseph  Chilton 
Pearce  and  others  show  us  how  we  create  our  own 
reality  by  refusing  admission  to  consciousness  of 
what  doesn’t  fit  our  beliefs.  This  selective  percep- 
tion begins  in  early  childhood  as  parents  teach 
their  offspring  to  see  the  world  the  way  they  see 
it.  To  quote  Pearce:  “A  social  world  view,  one 


shared  with  other  people,  is  structured  from  our  in- 
fant minds  by  the  impingements  on  us  from,  and 
the  verifying  responses  to  us  by,  other  people.  A 
mind  finds  its  definition  of  itself  not  by  confronta- 
tion with  things  so  much  as  other  minds.  We  are 
shaped  by  each  other.  We  adjust  not  to  the  reality 
of  a world  but  to  the  reality  of  other  thinkers. 

When  we  have  finally  persuaded  and/or  badgered 
our  children  into  “looking  objectively”  at  their  sit- 
uation, taking  into  consideration  those  things  other 
to  themselves,  we  relax  since  they  are  being  realis- 
tic. What  we  mean  is  that  they  have  Finally  begun 
to  mirror  our  commitments,  verify  our  life  invest- 
ments, and  strengthen  and  preserve  the  cosmic  egg 
of  our  culture,”  ( The  Crack  in  the  Cosmic  Egg,  New 
York:  Pocket  Books,  1973,  p.  49.) 

In  the  introduction  to  this  book,  Pearce  describes 
the  cosmic  egg  as  “the  sum  total  of  our  notions  of 
what  the  world  is,  notions  which  define  what  reali- 
ty can  be  for  us.  The  crack,  then,  is  a mode  of 
thinking  through  which  imagination  can  escape  the 
mundane  shell  and  create  a new  cosmic  egg.”  Any 
cracks  in  the  Quaker  egg? 

Truth  must  be  found  in  each  moment  for  each 
moment,  since  circumstances  are  in  constant  change. 
What  truth  applies  today?  What  does  the  world 
need?  What  has  been  left  out  that  now  needs  to  be 
brought  into  consciousness? 

Quakers  pride  themselves  on  their  lack  of  rituals, 
yet  our  quaint  customs  can  become  just  as  fossi- 
lized as  those  of  others.  Do  we  really  know  what 
we  mean  when  we  talk  of  “speaking  to  that  of  God 
in  every  person,”  the  “inner  light,”  “simplicity,” 
“sense  of  the  meeting,”  and  so  on?  Why  do  we  sit 
in  a circle,  grasp  hands  at  the  end  of  meeting,  limit 
worship  to  an  hour,  sit  in  silence  “waiting  on  the 
Lord?”  Are  our  customs  meaningfully  selected,  or 
just  a habit?  Are  we  open  to  the  Spirit  that  might 
challenge  us  to  adopt  other  rituals? 

As  I sit  in  Meeting,  how  often  do  I reject  the 
truth  the  moment  it  appears,  because  it  is  too  chal- 
lenging, too  frightening,  or  because  it  doesn’t  fit  in- 
to my  particular  cosmic  egg?  Those  images  that 
sometimes  well  up  in  me  are  too  crazy  to  look  at, 
much  less  share  with  others.  Or  are  they? 

What  experience  has  taught  me  (though  I often 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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Letter 

Jung’s  Dogmatism 

Dear  Bob, 

I think  we  should  be  grateful  to  Clear  Marks  for 
daring  to  be  negative  regarding  the  recent  Ben  Lo- 
mond Conference  on  Religion  and  Psychology.  His 
query  may  be  the  most  creative  thing  to  come  out 
of  it.  WHY,  he  asks,  MUST  IT  ALWAYS  BE  JUNG- 
IAN?  Shouldn’t  a nondogmatic  religion  seek  out  a 
nondogmatic  psychology? 

Dogmatism,  of  course,  is  probably  the  last  thing 
a Jungian  would  ever  admit.  But  take  Jung  himself; - 
take  his  comment  on  Albert  Schweitzer,  reported 
to  Laurens  van  der  Post:  Schweitzer  would  have 
done  better  (Jung  said)  by  staying  home  to  resolve 
his  inner  tensions  in  therapy  rather  than  going  off 
to  perform  good  deeds  in  Africa. 

Now  isn’t  that  a classic?  Isn’t  Jung’s  the  perfect 
expression  of  the  doctrinaire  authoritarianism  the 
Quaker  rebellion  was  all  about,  the  “notionalism,” 
as  George  Fox  called  it,  that  blocks  us  off  from 


Toward  an  Editorial 

“The  artist  faces  an  ancient  and  powerful  inter- 
diction in  the  second  of  the  Ten  Commandments: 
‘Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image, 
or  any  likeness  of  anything  that  is  in  heaven  above, 
or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  wa- 
ter under  the  earth.’  . . . 

“Art  is  a substitute  for  violence.  The  same  im- 
pulses that  drive  some  persons  to  violence  — the 
hunger  for  meaning,  the  need  for  ecstasy,  the  im- 
pulse to  risk  all  — drive  the  artist  to  create.”! 

. God  is  not  a Niagara  of  Pablum,  spilling  His 
childish  comfort  upon  the  morally  and  humanly 
neutral,  whose  faces  are  raised  blankly  to  partake 
of  that  infantile  nourishment  . . . ‘Therefore  I will 
contend  with  you’  (says  God  to  Jeremiah).  It  is  at 
once  the  highest  compliment  of  God  and  a guaran- 
tee of  the  dramatic  and  abrasive  quality  of  life. ”2 

We  still  see  a few  young  people  wearing  “Quaker 
Gray,”  trying  to  recall  us  to  a day  when  that  dress 
was  our  badge  of  obedience  to  a life  of  simplicity, 
a renunciation  of  fads  and  fashions.  We  know  of 
strictures  in  our  history  against  art,  music,  emo- 
tion, and  violence.  But  we  will  not  find  in  this 
month’s  articles,  in  these  Quaker  analyses  of  our- 
selves as  a Peculiar  People  the  link  that  Rollo  May 
sees  between  impotence  and  violence;  or  his  illum- 
ination on  the  role  of  artist  as  rebel;  or  Dan 
Berrigan’s  celebration  of  the  abrasive  quality  of 
life.  Do  Friends  cultivate  an  innocence  that  leads 
to  violence,  that  demands  blood  sacrifice,  espe- 
cially of  virgins  and  youth? 
RS 

1 . Rollo  May,  “Power  and  Innocence”  (New  York: 

Delta  Books,  1976)  pp.  232-3. 

2.  Daniel  Berrigan,  “No  Bars  to  Manhood”  (New  York: 

Bantam  Books,  1971)  p.  97. 


Life?  Schweitzer,  to  be  saved,  must  first  be  bap- 
tized, confirmed,  and  partake  of  the  Mass  under 
Bishop  Jung.  Then,  only,  could  he  properly  per- 
form God’s  work  in  the  world.  Yetch! 

Granted  few  Jungians  might  go  that  far  today  in 
their  doctrinalism,  but  it  might  be  only  a matter  of 
degree.  Certainly  our  West  Coast  Conference  on 
Religion  and  Psychology  ought  to  be  able  to  come 
up  with  gurus  less  incompatible  with  Quakerism  — 
less  tangled  up  in  “notionalism”  — than  Jung:  the 
Mays,  for  example,  Rollo  and  especially  his  younger 
brother  Gerald.  To  me  Gerald  May’s  new  book 
Simply  Sane  (Stop  Fixing  Yourself  and  Start  Really 
Living)  seems  a lot  closer  to  George  Fox’s  “walking 
in  the  Light”  than  any  of  the  Jungian  thought  I 
have  been  exposed  to. 

Harold  Waterhouse 
Santa  Monica  Meeting 
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Letter 

The  Medium  Is  the  Message 

Dear  Bob  Schutz: 

Thank  you  for  publishing  Jack  Powelson’s  con- 
tributions in  the  Bulletin.  In  my  opinion  there  is 
a lot  of  truth  in  what  he  is  saying.  What  he  is  say- 
ing is  not  welcome  to  many  Public  Friends,  but  is 
eye  opening  to  many  others. 

It  was  good  to  have  Jack  Sullivan’s  remarks  in 
the  November  issue.  Reading  them  helps  us  see 
how  Jack  P.  could  come  to  his  conclusions  even 
though  they  are  regrettable. 

While  one  should  not  deny  the  force  of  “gut  feel- 
ings” one  should  not  also  overlook  the  evidence  of 
numerical  data.  There  is  an  interesting  game  to 
play  to  collect  some  figures.  There  is  a Quaker  pub- 
lication which  comes  frequently  with  many  ac- 
counts of  situations  where  “The  Establishment”  is 
involved.  The  establishment  is  the  US  government, 
Whites,  WASPS,  Large  businesses,  small  businesses, 
police,  South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  Southwest  Africa, 
Haile  Selassie’s  friends,  Indians,  Men,  Taiwan,  etc. 
The  Counter  Establishment  is  Blacks,  Native  Ameri- 
cans, illegal  aliens,  people  convicted  of  crimes,  peo- 
ple on  welfare  or  otherwise  on  the  receiving  end  of 
the  government  operated  transfer  of  value  from 
some  people  to  others,  people  whose  incomes  do 
not  depend  on  the  value  of  what  they  produce, 
Zimbabwe,  women,  Namibia,  Mao,  Castro,  Com- 
munists in  North  Vietnam,  USSR,  France,  Italy, 
etc.  In  these  situations  it  is  easily  possible  to  Point 
with  Pride  at  what  the  Establishment  has  done,  or 
View  it  With  Alarm,  or  be  neutral.  I’ve  enjoyed 
counting  the  numbers  of  instances  in  this  publica- 
tion where  A)  The  authors  View  With  Alarm  what 
the  Establishment  has  done,  or  Point  with  Pride  at 
the  Counter  Establishment.,  Or,  B)  the  authors  are 
neutral,  or  C)  the  authors  Point  with  Pride  at  the 
Establishment  or  VWA  the  Counter-E.  Of  course 
there  are  problems  in  judgment  in  this  sorting,  and 
deciding  just  what  makes  a situation  to  be  scored. 

I weight  the  three  page  article  with  many  situations 
discussed  somewhat  more  heavily  than  a 2 inch  ar- 
ticle with  just  one  instance.  Several  articles  aren’t 
counted  as  they  are  of  a different  type,  such  as 
Witnessing  to  Worship. 

My  score  on  the  most  recent  issue  was  20  A’s, 

5 B’s  and  1 C.  These  ratios  are  close  to  what  1 got 
in  many  earlier  issues  as  well.  I would  encourage 
others  to  try  this  exercise.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
people  who  live  in  this  atmosphere  for  long  will 
have  ‘intuitions’  and  ‘gut  feelings’  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  a sociologist  or  economist  who 
gets  a broader  range  of  evidence. 

Paul  B.  Johnson 
Orange  Grove  Meeting 

P.S.  The  Bulletin  was  not  the  publication  referred 
to. 


PLAIN  DRESS:  JOHN  WOOLMAN’S  HAT 

John  Woolman  was  one  of  the  gentlest  souls  I 
have  ever  heard  of.  Yet  he  was  willing  to  undergo 
much  trouble  on  account  of  his  plain  dress.  What 
was  he  doing  and  why? 

In  his  forties,  he  tells  us,  as  his  heart  became 
more  tender,  “the  thought  of  wearing  hats  and  gar- 
ments dyed  with  a dye  hurtful  to  them,  had  made 
a lasting  impression  on  me  . . . this  grew  weary  to 
me,  believing  it  to  be  a custom  which  has  not  its 
foundation  in  true  wisdom.”  After  long  thought, 
when  his  old  hat  wore  out,  he  took  a step:  “I  got 
a (new)  hat  the  natural  color  of  the  fur.” 

What  was  he  doing?  It  wasn’t  an  example;  it 
doesn’t  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  others 
might  follow  it.  He  wasn’t  concerned  with  that. 
Nor  was  he  trying  to  be  different;  he  denies  that. 
“Some  Friends,”  he  says,  “were  afraid  that  my 
wearing  such  a hat  savored  of  an  affected  singular- 
ity.” He  was  in  no  hurry  to  explain  or  justify  him- 
self: “I  had  an  inclination  to  acquaint  some  with 
the  manner  of  my  being  led  into  these  things;  yet 
upon  a deeper  thought  I was  for  a time  most  easy 
to  omit  it,  trusting  that  if  I kept  my  place,  the 
Lord  in  His  own  time  would  open  the  hearts  of 
Friends  toward  me.” 

It  wasn’t  something  he  was  doing  for  some  set 
purpose  that  could  be  explained.  It  was  a result 
of  the  new  life  he  felt  growing  within  him. 

God  is  perfectly  simple;  there  are  in  him  no  ele- 
ments that  can  conflict,  so  that  he  cannot  be  torn 
different  ways  by  diverging  thoughts  and  desires 
(J.I.  Packer).  As  John  walked  in  God’s  light,  he 
found  himself  becoming  simpler.  He  didn’t  want 
as  many  things.  He  almost  gave  up  his  tailor’s 
trade,  working  just  enough  to  support  his  family. 

It  mattered  less  and  less  to  him  what  things  he  had, 
or  even  what  his  friends  thought  of  him.  He  want- 
ed only  God;  only  God  mattered.  And  so  it  was 
peace  to  his  mind  to  let  go  of  things  the  Lord 
showed  him  were  needless  — like  the  dye  in  his  hat. 

John  knew  about  dyes,  because  he  had  worked 
with  them.  So  this  was  one  of  the  ways  his  plain- 
ness took.  Probably  others  in  his  Meeting  never 
did  do  the  same.  No  two  Friends  grow  plainer  and 
simpler  in  quite  the  same  way:  some  today  wear 
clothes  they  make  themselves;  others  buy  from  na- 
tive Americans  or  from  thrift  shops.  Through  a 
sort  of  kinship  others  come  to  look  like  earlier 
Friends  or  the  Amish  (I  am  one). 

But  in  this  there  is  always  something  of  the  same 
spirit.  The  Lord  in  time  did  open  the  hearts  of 
Friends  toward  John  Woolman;  they  recognized 
it  then.  Plain  Friends  may  be  as  different  as  child- 
ren, but  the  resemblance  is  there.  They  are  child- 
ren of  the  same  father. 

Chris  Laning 
Davis  Meeting 
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My  Quaker  Badge 

My  husband,  who  is  not  a Quaker,  says  he  can 
spot  a Quaker  from  across  the  room  — and  he  fre- 
quently has.  How  is  this  possible?  Do  we  wear 
badges?  Uniforms?  Is  it  an  intangible  something? 
Are  we  peculiar?  Is  it  “a  look?”  I honestly  don’t 
know. 

In  the  past  it  was,  of  course.  The  plain  dress  and 
plain  speech  was  a sort  of  “mark,”  and  in  many 
ways  caused  attention  to  be  focused  upon  a peo- 
ple who  wanted  to  be  less  than  conspicuous.  Cer- 
tainly this  conspicuousness  played  a part  in  drop- 
ping these  customs.  And  I often  wonder,  when  I 
see  some  of  our  younger  Friends  who  have  adopted 
the  plain  dress  — or  plain  speech  — why  this  need 
to  be  “peculiar.”  Is  it  a stage  of  development?  To 
some  extent,  I think  it  is.  Certainly  I recall  a time 
in  my  past  when  I felt  a need  for  some  sort  of  ex- 
ternal identification.  I don’t  think  it  was  wrong 
at  the  time,  and  I don’t  observe  our  “plainly 
dressed”  Friends  critically  now,  especially  if  they 
are  young.  But  rather,  I believe  we  need  to  iden- 
tify with  these  “badges”  first,  before  we  grow 
through  them  to  the  point  where  we  no  longer 
need  them. 

Years  ago,  on  different  occasions,  I received  two 
very  different  responses  from  people,  upon  dis- 
covering I was  a Quaker.  One  said,  “Oh,  that  ex- 
plains some  of  your  letters  to  the  Editor.”  The 
other  said,  “Funny,  you  don’t  look  like  a Qua- 
ker!” I’ll  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  interpret  these 
responses,  but  since  I am  an  eternal  optimist,  I 
assumed  they  were  compliments,  albeit  stereotypi- 
cal ones. 

As  I reflect  back  upon  as  many  of  my  50  years 
as  I can  remember,  I realize  that  in  many  impor- 
tant ways  I have  been  a Quaker  for  far  longer  than 
I have  been  wearing  my  badge  of  membership  in 
the  Society  of  Friends.  This  is  in  large  part  due  to 
my  emulation  of  the  values  of  a marvelous  father 
who  probably  never  even  heard  of  the  Quakers. 

My  father  was  born  in  Belgium,  grew  up  in 
Argentina,  was  an  ex-altar  boy,  who  became  dis- 
enchanted with  organized  religion  when  he  obser- 
ved a disparity  between  what  was  professed  and 
what  was  Done  in  the  name  of  Christianity.  He 
was  a pacifist,  a socialist,  a man  who  believed  in 
absolute  integrity,  who  never  lied  and  who  taught 
me  that  the  truth  is  never  wrong.  He  believed 
in  the  essential  goodness  of  people,  and  he  taught 
me,  long  before  it  was  fashionable,  that  prejudice 
is  wrong,  simply  because  all  people  are  children  of 
a loving  God.  Accordingly,  my  Catholic  mother’s 
protests  notwithstanding,  he  refused  to  allow  me 
to  be  baptized.  “How  absurd”,  he  protested,  “to 
have  to  cleanse  an  innocent  being  created  in  God’s 
image!” 


After  my  mother’s  death  when  I was  8,  my  father 
guided  my  selection  of  clothes.  I hated  them  then. 
They  were  always  of  good  quality,  plain  and  stur- 
dy, and  I wore  awful  “sensible  shoes.”  I longed 
for  ruffles,  penny  loafers  and  angora  sweaters,  like 
the  other  kids  wore.  And,  like  the  other  kids,  I 
longed  for  a religious  affiliation  — a church  “identi- 
fication tag.” 

My  father  never  entered  a church  as  long  as  I 
knew  him.  Yet  he  was  deeply  religious,  and  he 
saw  to  it  that  I had  a religious  education,  by  send- 
ing me  to  whatever  Sunday  School  was  closest  to 
our  house.  He  told  me  I would  choose  my  own  re- 
ligion when  I grew  up,  freely  — in  my  own  time. 

But  I resented  this  freedom.  I wanted  — and 
needed,  at  that  time  in  my  life  — some  sort  of  re- 
ligious “identification  card.”  I decided  to  be  bap- 
tized at  13.  (The  Presbyterian  was  closest.)  At  17, 
I decided  myself  to  become  confirmed.  (We  had 
moved,  so  I became  a Lutheran.)  At  21  I was  deep- 
ly involved  in  instructions  in  how  to  become  a 
Catholic.  None  of  the  “tags”  seemed  to  fit,  until, 
years  later  I wandered  into  a Quaker  Meeting. 

What  attracted  me  then,  and  now,  was  what  I per- 
ceived to  be  a diverse  group  of  plain,  good  people, 
who  practiced  a religion  without  trappings,  and 
who  lived,  rather  than  professed  a Faith. 

So  it  was,  after  half  a lifetime  of  search  for  a re- 
ligious identification,  I discovered  the  truth  of 
what  my  father  had  taught  me  so  long  ago,  that 
what  I am  speaks  so  loudly,  it  makes  no  difference 
what  I profess.  What  I wear,  how  I look,  what  I 
call  myself,  what  I say,  all  make  no  difference  at 
all.  They  are  irrelevant.  My  Quaker  badge,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  is  what  I am. 

Lea  Frey 
San  Jose  Friends  Meeting 


Reminder:  February  17-20 — 

Association  on  Religion  and  Psychology  work- 
shop: Journey  to  the  Center  with  Katharine 
Whiteside  Taylor  at  Ben  Lomond. 

Meeting  Clerks  have  registration  blanks. 

Nurturing  Workshop 

The  Religious  Education  Committee  of 
College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting  announces  a 
workshop  on  “Quakerism  in  the  Nurturing  of  In- 
fants,” with  Elizabeth  Israel  Jones  at  the  Berkeley 
Friends  Meeting  house,  Walnut  and  Vine  Streets, 
Saturday,  February  25,  1978.  Theme  for  the  day 
is  attributed  to  George  Fox:  “This  I know  experi- 
mentally ...”  Parents  of  children  0 to  3 years  old 
are  especially  envited;  all  are  welcome.  Contact 

Elizabeth  Jones,  1587  Koch  Lane,  San  Jose,  CA 
95125.  (408)266-0559. 
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AFSC  Glasses 


Dear  Bob, 

I appreciate  very  much  your  publishing  my  Con- 
cern for  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  John  Sullivan’s 
reply  on  behalf  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  (November  Bulletin).  In  my  concern, 

I said  that  I was  making  a very  serious  allegation, 
that  Quaker  organizations  were  engaged  in  data 
manipulation.  John  replied  that  “when  it  is  an 
error  of  fact,  we  hope  we  will  be  able  to  correct 
it,”  and  “we  do  not  ...  try  to  manipulate  data  or 
fail  to  check  it.” 

What  I have  to  say  now  applies  to  individuals  or 
organizations  of  any  ideology  (left,  right,  or  in  be- 
tween) who  start  with  a point  of  view,  and  seek 
only  those  data  and  make  only  compaiisons  that 
confirm  it.  The  AFSC  has  done  this  several  times, 
in  several  of  their  publications,  yet  they  do  not  be- 
lieve me  when  I draw  it  to  their  attention. 

Let  me  give  you  just  one  example.  In  the  AFSC 
publication,  The  United  States  and  Latin  America 
Today  * the  authors  observe  that  Latin  American 
exports  have  declined  over  time  relative  to  world 
exports.  They  wish  to  place  the  onus  for  this  on 
the  low  prices  paid  by  North  Americans  for  Latin 
exports.  So,  they  write:  “ ...  in  1948  its  (Latin 
.America’s)  share  of  world  trade  was  1 1%,  but  by 
1973  it  had  declined  to  4.4%.  One  reason  for  this 
decline  was  a steady  deterioration  of  relative  prices 
for  raw  materials.  Between  the  periods  of  1951- 
55  and  1966-70  Latin  America  increased  the  phy- 
sical volume  of  its  exports  86%  (1963  prices),  but 
achieved  only  a 43%  increase  in  purchasing  power  — 
half  the  increase  of  physical  exports  was  lost  due 
to  relative  price  deterioration.”  The  message:  if 
the  United  States  had  paid  the  Latins  higher  prices 
for  their  raw  materials,  that  would  have  helped 
stem  their  falling  share  in  world  trade. 

A rigorous  social  scientist  would  ask:  Why  did 
the  AFSC  choose  the  years  1948  to  1973  to  mea- 
sure Latin  America’s  share  in  world  trade,  and  a 
different  set  of  years  (1951-55  and  1966-70)  to 
measure  the  deterioration  of  prices?  The  answer  is, 
had  they  used  1948  to  1973  for  both  series,  they 
would  have  discovered  that  relative  prices  were 
approximately  the  same  in  the  ending  year  as  in 
the  beginning,  and  therefore  they  could  not  have 
explained  the  declining  share  in  world  trade.  Had 
they  extended  their  analysis  back  further,  they 
would  have  discovered  that,  from  1938  to  1973, 
Latin  American’s  share  in  world  trade  had  declined 
substantially  while  the  prices  of  her  exports  (rela- 
tive to  imports)  were  rising,  also  substantially. 


*1501  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  PA,  1976,  53  pp. 
$1.  Quotation  from  page  9. 


There  are  two  basic  rules,  used  by  rigorous  social 
scientists,  to  govern  cases  of  this  nature.  First, 
when  two  series  are  compared,  the  same  beginning 
and  ending  years  should  be  used  for  each.  Second, 
a generalization  is  invalid  if  it  can  be  substantiated 
only  for  a specific  time  period.  The  comparison 
should  be  made  over  several  time  periods,  with 
different  beginning  and  ending  dates. 

All  this  is  perhaps  better  seen  graphically,  so  I 
present  the  case  below.  The  steadily  declining  line 
represents  Latin  America’s  share  in  world  trade, 
from  1938  to  1973.  The  more  erratic  line  repre- 
sents the  prices  of  Latin  American  exports,  relative 
to  their  imports.  Both  series  were  compiled  by  the 
United  Nations.  Since  the  U.N.  began  to  compile 
data  on  prices  only  in  1938,  only  after  that  year 
are  both  series  available. 


The  period  marked  A in  the  graph  is  the  one  the 
AFSC  chose  for  the  price  comparison  — thus  selec- 
tively perceiving  those  years  in  which  prices  were 
declining  and  ignoring  those  for  which  they  were 
rising.  They  selected  the  period  B for  Latin  Ameri- 
ca’s share  in  world  trade.  The  period  C,  which 
they  should  have  used  for  both  series,  is  the  entire 
period  for  which  data  are  available. 

Now,  if  one  wants  to  blame  the  United  States 
for  Latin  America’s  shortcomings  (which  is  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  the  pamphlet  cited),  this  kind  of  com- 
parison will  do  it,  for  naive  audiences.  But  if  one 
really  wants  to  find  the  cause  of  the  problem,  thus 
helping  the  Latin  Americans,  one  will  use  rigorous 
methods.  Most  social  scientists  who  do  the  latter 
would  conclude  that  Latin  America’s  failure  to  in- 
dustrialize proportionately  with  the  world’s  indus- 
trialization is  the  cause  of  her  declining  share  in 
world  trade,  and  that  relative  prices  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  problem. 

My  questioning  of  AFSC  methodology  does  not 
depend  on  my  own  ideology.  I happen  to  sympa- 

( Continued  on  page  64) 
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On  Simplicity 

As  the  world  becomes  ever  more  complex  and  in- 
scrutable the  appeal  of  the  Romantic  Movement 
of  the  19th  century  lingers  with  us.  It  would  be 
nice  to  be  living  in  a simpler  time  when  men  and 
women  were  more  visibly  tied  to  their  natural 
support  systems.  This  emulation  of  the  “noble 
savage”  is  surely  one  of  the  strong  elements  in 
many  alternate  life-style  movements,  attempts  to 
set  up  shop  alongside,  but  not  really  in  the  modern 
world. 

This  feeling  is  also  found  in  fashion  and  in  the 
arts.  Nostalgia  is  “in.”  I take  this  to  reflect  the 
personal  emotional  component  in  our  attempt  to 
escape  backwards  from  our  puzzling  present,  for 
in  this  case  there  is  no  taint  of  lofty  social  purpose 
to  confuse  matters,  as  there  is  in  intentional  com- 
munities, for  example. 

One  of  the  elements  in  this  quest  is  the  solidly 
held,  but  rather  vague,  feeling  that  “civilized”  man 
has  lost  much  of  his  animal  integrity  and  passion, 
and  only  a return  to  a mythic  past  can  restore 
them.  That  past  may  be  the  wild  West  of  TV  stereo- 
types, or  a do-it-yourself  farming  commune.  I sus- 
pect that  this  feeling  is,  for  Americans,  inextricably 
tied  into  residual  love-hate  feelings  about  Puritan- 
ism. The  tug  of  war  is  still  on:  Purity  vs.  Puritan- 
ism; Simplicity  vs.  Simple-Mindedness.  We  have 
seen  that  the  high-minded  search  for  purity  did, 
indeed,  get  bogged  down,  and  that  rules  and  defi- 
nitions supplanted  spirit.  Not  only  did  richness 
and  variety  of  life  experience  decline,  but  the 
straightjacket  of  “correct”  and  “permissible”  ac- 
tions and  thoughts  has  shrivelled  many  psyches. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  American  culture  has  re- 
soundingly rejected  Puritanism,  and  those  like  the 
Society  of  Friends  who  wish  to  continue  to  re-ex- 
amine whatever  possible  virtues  may  still  exist  in 
it  are  in  a minority  position  of  low  cultural  esteem. 
This,  I suspect,  is  where  Friends’  “simplicity”  is 
perceived  by  most  people  outside  the  Society.  A 
peculiar  people,  indeed! 

These  issues  have  always  interested  and  puzzled 
me.  As  an  artist  I can  testify  with  no  trouble  to 
the  “spirituality”  of  art-making  and  perceiving. 

But  to  me,  the  issues  of  banning  art  and  music 
from  Friends’  Meeting  Houses  are  rather  superfi- 
cial, and  largely  irrelevant.  No  doubt  there  may 
still  be  Friends  who  can  become  concerned  about 
those  outward  manifestations.  For,  of  course, 
bareness  can  as  easily  become  barrenness  as  orna- 
ment can  lead  to  ostentation.  However,  I think 
that  the  real  issue  is  beneath  that  kind  of  obvious- 
ness, and  is  one  that  will  not  be  dealt  with  ade- 
quately by  outward  rules  or  practices. 

Certainly  the  arts  have  always  been  involved  in 
precarious  balances.  I used  to  think  that  the  dilem- 
mas of  being  an  artist  were  particularly  poignant 


in  the  modern  world,  at  least  for  any  artist  who 
attempted  to  keep  a social  consciousness  alive;  for, 
however  life-enhancing  the  art  activity  may  be,  the 
elitism  and  competitiveness  of  the  “art  world”  are 
not.  And  if  the  artist  is  dedicated  to  mastery  of 
her  or  his  art  there  is  no  other  place  to  go  than  to 
that  “art  world”  for  a place  to  live  and  work. 

On  a fairly  recent  trip  to  Europe  I visited  Venice 
for  the  first  time.  Egypt  or  Rome  would  point  the 
same  moral:  the  glories  of  our  artistic  heritage  are 
not  directly  correlated  with  any  kind  of  social 
good.  Often  enough  the  patrons  were  rapacious 
and  immoral  men,  using  art  and  artists  for  their  per- 
sonal aggrandizement.  Yes,  Venice  — that  most 
magical  and  “spiritual”  of  cities  was  built  by  thugs 
and  brigands,  who  commanded  what  art  they 
couldn’t  commandeer.  Mysterious.  The  modern 
artists’  dilemma  does  not  seem  to  be  so  new,  after 
all. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  rather  negative  correlation  of 
the  arts  with  the  good  society,  the  whole  reason 
for  this  excursion  into  the  arts  is  that  it  is  only 
there  that  I can  find  an  adequate  image  for  Simpli- 
city: the  simplicity  of  grand  style,  a phrase  of  mu- 
sic by  Mozart,  a Shakespeare  sonnet,  an  early  Greek 
sculpture.  Here  is  a simplicity  that  includes  what- 
ever life  unexpectedly  offers,  rather  than  excludes 
whatever  is  awkward  to  incorporate  into  a precon- 
ceived notion  of  what  a life  should  include.  This 
element  of  artistic  style  is  sometimes  called  econo- 
my of  means:  nothing  more  than  is  necessary  is 
used  for  the  expression.  In  great  masterpieces  this 
condensation  approaches  magic  and  revelation. 

This  notion,  then,  is  to  me  a usable,  although  still 
difficult,  approach  to  the  idea  of  simplicity  in  life. 

There  are  many  different  things  for  humans  to  do, 
and  Friends  have  traditionally  been  aware  that  many 
must  labor  providing  the  support  for  a retreat  to 
be  devoted  to  pure  spirituality,  for  example. 

Friends  think  of  themselves  as  workers  in  the  secu- 
lar world  and  at  the  same  time  participants  in  the 
world  of  the  spirit.  This  integration  of  life  is  im- 
portant to  me.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem 
in  trying  to  apply  this  art  notion  to  social  and 
moral  issues  is  the  tendency  to  try  to  oversimpli- 
fy for  neatness’  sake.  There  is  room  for  many  dif- 
ferent styles.  And  the  world  is  made  up  of  a mar- 
velous and  endless  variety  of  people  and  of  exper- 
iences! 

Let  me  return  to  the  arts  to  try  to  work  out 
these  ideas  for  myself.  From  time  to  time  there 
are  “Purist”  movements.  An  artist  or  a group  of 
artists  gets  excited  about  a particular  aspect  of 
their  art,  and  they  are  convinced  they  can  per- 
ceive what  is  the  central  essence.  When  they  see 
that  vision  they  are  apt  to  become  evangelists  for 
their  particular  clear  and  essential  truth.  And  they 
may  then,  logically  enough,  decide  that  they  will 
not  spend  any  of  their  energy  on  less  than  those 
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central  truths.  To  individuals  whose  personalities 
lean  on  order,  security,  and  logic,  this  is  a very  un- 
derstandable direction.  And  there  is  a great  tradi- 
tion going  back  through  all  cultures  emphasizing 
continuity  and  correctness.  But  “one  man’s  meat 
is  another  man’s  poison.”  And  the  deeper  danger, 
of  course,  is  just  what  happened  in  Puritanism  — 
form  and  correctness  crowded  out  spirit.  In  a very 
real  sense  this  very  insight  about  form  and  content 
is  where  Quakerism  began. 

In  the  case  of  Western  civilization  our  Classic  is 
based  upon  Greece,  with  its  emphasis  upon  order, 
measure,  and  clarity.  Thus,  the  two  great  tenden- 
cies in  art  for  us  are  the  Classic  and  the  Romantic, 
and  they  correspond  somehow  to  those  two  paral- 
lel but  opposite  human  needs,  security  and  free- 
dom. Both  have  their  necessary  places.  The  most 
recent  Purist  direction  in  the  visual  arts  in  our  ex- 
perience developed  out  of  the  abstracting  tenden- 
cies of  Cubism,  and  this  persists  to  the  present  in 
a variety  of  manifestations.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
we  also  have  plenty  of  expressions  of  the  Romantic 
persuasion,  the  general  predisposition  to  regard 
feeling  and  human  experience  as  more  important 
than  formal  considerations. 

If  this  can  be  brought  back,  now,  to  the  area  of 
social  and  moral  values,  my  guess  is  that  we  will 
have  to  affirm  in  all  languages  both de gustibus nonest 
disputandum  and  chacun  a son  govtt!  We  cannot 
define  any  single  simplicity  for  different  people’s 
tastes  and  lives.  But  the  notion  of  “economy”  as 
an  element  of  style  applies  to  all  expressions,  no 
matter  whether  Classic  or  Romantic  in  tendency. 

It  also  presupposes  a very  clear  focussing  upon  es- 
sentials. Most  importantly,  it  uses  intuitive  means 
rather  more  than  intellectual  ones.  Those  marve- 
lous Mozart  phrases  have  been  more  than  adequate- 
ly dissected  by  musicologists,  but  that  knowledge 
will  not  create  new  phrases  of  power  or  radiance. 

To  sum  up,  any  admirable  simplicity  requires 
first  of  all  a great  openness  to  life.  Anything  less 
becomes  precious  or  impoverished.  But  then,  out 
of  all  of  the  confusing  options  that  this  immersion 
will  open  up,  there  must  be  a lot  of  sifting  and  sort- 
ing. Irrelevancies  must  be  discarded,  but  these  will 
be  different  for  each  individual.  Then  comes  the 
focussing,  clarification,  and  shaping  of  the  creative 
response  to  this  world  which  “is  so  full  of  a num- 
ber of  things.”  When  this  can  be  done  with  natur- 
alness the  resulting  “simplicity”  will  not  be  peevish 
or  parsimonious.  When  it  can  all  be  accomplished 
with  grace  and  power  the  result  is  revelation!  These 
are  the  luminous  life  experiences  that  inspire  and  re- 
direct our  own  lives! 

When  simplicity  has  this  quality  of  revelation  of 
essential  things,  but  unseen  because  of  their  com- 
plexity, it  functions  with  power.  When  simplicity 
avoids  the  very  real  complexities  of  human  exper- 
ience it  can  provide  only  a protective  shell.  Though 


Review 

Hoffman,  Gene,  From  Inside  the  Glass  Doors , New 
York:  The  Turning  Press,  1977,  85  pp.  $3.75 

I read  Gene  Hoffman’s  book  through  without 
stopping  for  dinner.  As  you  can  tell,  it  is  absorb- 
ing and  comes  across  as  a strong  human  document. 
There  are  three  distinct  sections  to  the  book.  The 
first  part  is  a recounting  of  much  unhappiness  due 
to  tension  with  parents  and  lack  of  communica- 
tion within  the  family,  among  other  things.  One 
has  the  feeling  as  one  reads  that  one  has  been  there  — 
not  to  the  extent  and  violence  of  Gene  Hoffman, 
but  the  situations  are  recognizable  in  most  of  our 
lives.  It  is  hard  with  adolescent  children,  one  does 
feel  trapped  in  the  wife-mother  role,  but  fortu- 
nately we  are  not  tom  to  pieces  and  almost  de- 
stroyed as  Gene  Hoffman  was. 

The  far  more  interesting  and  significant  part  of 
the  book  is  the  experience  in  the  psychiatric  hos- 
pital and  the  evaluation  of  the  experience  there. 

We  need  the  early  part  of  the  book  to  show  why 
it  was  that  she  got  to  the  hospital,  and  also  to  help 
us  understand,  to  an  extent,  what  she  faced  there. 

She  really  cared  about  them,  besides  which  she  had 
time  for  them,  time  to  listen,  time  to  be  about 
them. 

In  the  concluding  section  she  has  a good  deal  to 
say  about  ways  in  which  therapeutic  help  could  be 
improved.  For  one  thing,  the  we  of  the  staff  and 
the  they  of  the  patients  should  be  broken  down: 
all  are  human,  all  have  problems  in  relationships, 
some  severe,  some  less  severe.  Patients  helping  pa- 
tients is  one  of  the  most  effective  therapies,  she 
feels,  because  first  of  all  they  care  about  each  other, 
they  have  the  time,  and  in  many  instances  they  suf- 
fer from  a similar  devastating  despair.  Doctors  are 
needed,  the  psychiatric  specialists,  but  they  cannot 
do  everything  — they  can’t  be  there  all  the  time,  for 
one  thing.  It  is  suggested  that  there  might  be  a tre- 
mendous lowering  of  anxiety  if  two  doctors  worked 
together  so  that  when  one  was  not  available  the 
other  might  be.  This  might  help  also  with  the  too- 
great  dependency  on  one  doctor  — which  in  the  end 
needs  to  be  broken  anyway. 

The  message  of  the  book  seems  to  be  that  a per- 
son of  sensitivity,  a person  who  cares,  a person  who 
sees  that  of  God,  has  as  much  healing  power  in  a 
psychiatric  hospital  as  anywhere  else  in  the  world  — 
perhaps  even  more  so. 

Margaret  Brooks 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting 


this  kind  of  protection  for  that  vulnerable  human 
nakedness  within  us  may  seem  to  some  to  be  use- 
ful, the  result  can  only  be  stifling  to  that  growing 

warmth  we  wish  to  nurture.  ~ XT 

Ben  Norris 

Honolulu  Meeting 
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Quaker  Comfort 

If  I attend  Meeting,  or  go  to  the  opera,  in  slacks 
and  without  tie  it  is  because  I am  more  at  ease  in 
such  attire,  and  not  that  I am  a “true  Quaker”  who 
feels  he  must  uphold  our  long-held  testimony  on 
simplicity  of  dress.  But  if,  at  the  government  of- 
fice where  I go  to  have  my  passport  renewed,  I 
hold  up  my  right  hand  and  say  “I  do”  when  the 
clerk  asks  me  if  I swear  to  uphold  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  etc.,  etc.,  it  is  not  that  I do 
not  object  to  the  taking  of  oaths,  but  because  I 
want  that  renewal  and  I do  not  wish  to  embarrass 
the  clerk  or  inconvenience  the  long  line  of  people 
behind  me  by  trying  to  explain  my  objections  to 
an  innocent  civil  servant  who  herself  has  taken  an 
oath  to  uphold  laws  and  regulations  she  did  not 
make  and  cannot  change. 

I object  to  the  swearing  of  oaths  not  because  the 
Bible  says,  “Swear  not  at  all,”  or  because  Quaker 
testimonies  advise  against  the  taking  of  oaths,  but 
because  asking  me  to  take  an  oath  that  I will  tell 
the  truth  implies  that  unless  I swear  to  speak  hon- 
esty I will  most  likely  lie.  Yet  at  the  very  moment 
I am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I am  a liar  for  I have 
agreed  to  a statement  which  says  I do  this  “without 
reservation,  mental  or  otherwise.” 

I could  have  (and  I have)  answered  the  question 
by  saying  “I  affirm”  without  the  raising  of  the  sym- 
bolic hand,  and  they  let  it  pass;  but  I do  not  feel 
that  I have  made  any  converts  by  doing  so.  It  was 
earlier  Quaker  protesters  who  had  converted  them. 

I will  make  my  protest  at  a more  convenient  time 
and  more  suitable  place,  where,  hopefully,  it  will 
not  embarrass  or  inconvenience  any  innocent  by- 
standers. That  the  protest  does  have  effect,  how- 
ever, was  demonstrated  to  me  recently  when  I was 
called  as  a witness  in  the  trial  of  Trident  protestors. 
When  my  turn  came  to  take  the  stand  the  Clerk  of 
the  Court,  apparently  knowing  that  I am  a Quaker, 
simply  said;  “I  presume  that  you  affirm”,  and 
waved  me  by.  When  members  of  established  re- 
ligious orders  continue  to  wear  the  robe  or  the 
cowl  of  the  medieval  peasants  it  has  significance 
because  for  hundreds  of  years  they  have  been  con- 
sistent in  this  gesture  of  humility  and  respect,  but 
when  modern  young  men  and  women  affect  the 
garb  of  three  hundred  years  ago  it  is  not  readily 
understood  and  so  may  become  a blatant  thing. 
However,  if  they  are  willing  and  able  to  explain 
their  concern  when  called  upon,  and  if  it  has  mean- 
ing to  them,  I applaud  them. 

Use  of  the  “plain  language,”  which  was  the  com- 
mon language  of  the  English  countryman  three 
hundred  years  ago,  is  even  more  difficult  to  justi- 
fy. When  I was  a child  we  used  “thee”  and  “thou” 
to  my  Quaker  grandmother  because  she  spoke  to 
us  in  that  idiom  but  we  never  used  it  with  our 
peers.  When  Ruth  and  I were  first  married  we 


Letter 

PYM  POME 

Dear  Bob, 

When  Norman  Bennett  from  Auckland,  N.Z., 
attended  PYM  last  summer,  he  was  in  a worship- 
sharing group.  He  has  described  his  experience  in 
this  little  verse: 

WORSHIP-SHARING 

It’s  the  blow-by-blow  description 
Of  “My  life  from  A to  Zed” 

That  gets  me  in  a tizzy 
And  I wish  that  we  were  led 
By  a Friend  who’d  say  quite  nicely 
(But  in  no  uncertain  tone): 

“There  are  other  people  waiting. 

Will  you  please  get  off  the  phone!” 

Norman  has  written  several  booklets  of  such  light 
verse.  The  best  is  called  “The  Latecomers  and 
Other  Pieces.” 

Madge  Seaver 
San  Francisco  Meeting 


(GLASSES:  Continued  from  page  61 ) 

thize  with  many  of  the  points  of  view  taken  by  the 
AFSC.  Furthermore,  if  some  Quaker  John  Birch 
organization  should  manipulate  data  to  score  points 
for  the  right-wingers,  I would  complain  in  just  the 
same  way. 

I believe  all  Friends  should  be  concerned  that  an 
organization  bearing  our  name  repeatedly  violates 
the  scientific  ethic.  If  this  kind  of  publication  con- 
tinues, we  will  lose  all  reputation  as  seekers  of  the 
truth. 

Jack  Powelson 
Boulder  ( CO)  Meeting 


used  the  “plain  language”  between  ourselves.  At 
that  time  it  seemed  romantic  to  say  “I  love  thee,” 
and  we  used  it  with  affection. 

I must  admit  that  I prefer  “good”  English  above 
“quaint”  English,  good  clothing  above  flashy  garb, 
a modest  efficient  automobile  rather  than  a sporty, 
“souped-up”  machine,  and  I enjoy  living  in  an  at- 
tractive, well  appointed,  house. 

Modesty  and  simplicity  are  worthy  attributes, 
but  they  effect  change  only  when  they  are  sincere 
and  unaffected.  A simple  and  wholesome  life  style 
will  be  recognized  and  appreciated  and  needs  no  ad- 
vertisement or  embellishment.  It  is  also  comforta- 
ble. 

Floyd  Schmoe 
University  Meeting 
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( CRACKS:  Continued  from  page  57) 

don’t  wish  to  remember)  is  that  those  images  which 
arise  from  my  unconscious  (in  meditation,  dreams, 
art  work,  active  imagination  or  just  spontaneously 
breaking  into  consciousness),  are  the  very  things  I 
need  to  acknowledge  to  be  whole.  They  are  what 
has  been  left  out  of  my  life,  putting  me  off  bal- 
ance and  making  me  incomplete. 

Many  of  us  delight  in  being  a “peculiar  people,” 
in  setting  ourselves  off  from  the  crowd  and  from 
accepted  mores,  in  making  decisions  for  ourselves 
that  do  not  fit  collective  views.  This  takes  cour- 
age, and  we  should  feel  good  about  doing  it.  Even 
more  courage  is  required  to  question  the  precepts 
and  practices  of  our  own  Quaker  support  group. 

Yet  the  smaller  Quaker  collective  view  can  be  just 
as  restrictive  and  incomplete  as  the  wider  cultural 
attitudes.  Do  we  have  the  courage  to  open  our- 
selves to  ideas  that  may  threaten  basic  Quaker  pre- 
mises? If  we  do,  we  probably  can’t  count  on  sup- 
port from  most  Quakers.  Courage  for  such  an  en- 
terprise must  come  from  faith  in  God  alone. 

The  significance  to  me  of  someone  like  George 
Fox  is  that  he  followed  his  own  leadings,  that  he 
allowed  revolutionary  ideas  to  enter  his  conscious- 
ness and  then  had  the  courage  to  live  according  to 
the  challenges  contained  in  those  ideas.  His  was  a 
totally  new  world  view  from  that  of  his  peers.  Only 
tremendous  faith  allowed  him  to  break  away  so 
totally  from  the  views  of  his  fellows. 

I think  we  are  called  not  to  imitate  George  Fox 
but  to  be  open  to  our  own  leadings,  to  express  our 
own  unique  truths,  as  disruptive  as  those  truths 
may  be  to  existing  Quaker  doctrine.  I think  Jesus 
challenged  us  to  do  the  same. 

These  new  ideas  do  not  come  from  rational  logi- 
cal processes  but  from  imagination.  Despite  our 
tradition  of  mysticism,  Quakers,  like  the  rest  of 
Western  Civilization,  have  often  made  a god  of  rea- 
son. Most  of  the  utterances  in  our  Meetings,  I feel, 
have  been  carefully  doctored  before  being  put  into 
words.  Perhaps  this  is  appropriate  in  Meeting,  but 
where  do  we  make  room  for  considering  those 
crude  images  in  their  often  halting,  but  revealing, 
imperfection?  Perhaps  the  greater  acceptance  in 
our  religion  of  art,  music,  and  poetry  will  make  a 
difference  — give  us  a balance  we  need.  I do  not 
urge  elimination  of  reason,  only  an  equal  valuing 
of  rational  and  nonrational. 

I feel  the  questions  we  ask  ourselves  should  not 
be,  “Are  our  beliefs  appropriate  to  the  times?”  I 
have  no  fear  about  Quakers  doing  an  heroic  (not 
perfect)  job  of  matching  practice  with  faith.  We 
put  a lot  of  emphasis  on  this,  examine  ourselves 
endlessly,  get  lots  of  outside  affirmation  for  our 
successes. 

We  have  followed  the  vision  of  George  Fox  for 
over  300  years.  It  was  a mighty  vision.  But  per- 


RED  LIGHT  IN  THE  MORNING 

(For  Molly  and  Ed) 

She  rose,  an  Easter  jonquil,  from  the  flat  furrow 
Of  a midwest  state.  Her  eyes  stretched  her  father’s 
Corn-seeded  world,  starred  the  thought  of  Sunday 
friends 

A quarter-section,  squared,  away.  Too  young  for 
school, 

She  loved  the  Sabbath  cross,  the  white  spire  that 
pulled 

Their  grouping  ways.  “Everyone  in  the  world! 

I want  to  meet  everyone  in  the  world!” 

Her  lilting  whisper  circled  that  somber  silence, 
Touched  ritual  prayer,  lighting  rueful  laughter. 
Snickers  exploded  to  legend  when  her  third  grade 
class 

Met  geography.  Holy  Land  pink,  hilly  brown, 
Lowlands’  pale,  washed  blue:  all,  all  bled  her  brave 
dream. 

Still,  her  heart  hued  her  human  reach.  She  grew, 
married, 

Mothered  two,  redeemed  the  common  way.  Now 
those  she  loves 

Lift  her  light,  lead  her  to  strangers  who  turn 
Into  friends,  meeting  quick  above  her  grave. 

Sally  W.  Bryan 
University  Meeting 

Letter 

IMYM  Theme 

Dear  Friends: 

Whatever  disappointment  and  discouragement 
came  about  through  the  Powelson-Boulding-AFSC 
discussions  at  IMYM,  the  issue  served  as  an  impetus 
toward  a much  broader,  over-all  theme  for  the 
whole  Yearly  Meeting  during  the  Continuing  Com- 
mittee planning  session.  In  short  minutes  the 
whole  format  changed  from  what  we  expected  to 
a central  theme  experiment,  a truly  inspired  hap- 
pening. 

That  the  implementation  did  not  turn  out  as  in- 
spiring as  the  plan  was  due  primarily  to  two  things: 
The  Continuing  Committee  did  not  make  it  clear 
at  the  beginning  of  Yearly  Meeting  that  the  PBA 
was  only  one  among  other  issues  of  equal  impor- 

( Continued  on  page  6 7) 


haps  the  circumstances  of  today  require  something 
new.  We  claim  that  revelation  is  open  to  all  of  us. 
Do  I,  do  you,  dare  have  the  faith  that  this  is  true? 

Juanita  Rosene 
Marin  Meeting 
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A Glossary  of  Terms 

We  Quakers  often  feel  misunderstood  by  the 
larger  society.  Perhaps  we  should  try  a bit  harder 
to  explain  our  apparent  peculiarities,  so  that  others 
can  identify  themselves  more  closely  with  us  and 
with  our  underlying  ideals.  We  might  have  to 
stretch  things  a bit  to  make  ourselves  understood, 
and  we  would  certainly  have  to  translate  from  our 
archaic  jargon,  into  the  rhetoric  of  the  times.  A 
rose  is  a rose,  after  all,  so  what  are  a few  psycho- 
logical - business  - military  - pseudoscientific  - 
terms  among  Friends? 

Below  are  presented  a few  random  examples 
of  what  might  appear  in  a “Popular  Glossary  of 
Quaker  Terms.”  To  these  could  be  added  scores 
of  additional  definitons  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
might  serve  to  overcome  our  unfortunate  aliena- 
tion. (Friends  are  asked  to  bring  a light  heart  to 
these  examples  . . . and  to  offer  a few  of  your  own, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  all.) 

“Approve!”  This  is  one  of  several  practices 
that  facilitate  progress  at  Quaker  Meetings  for 
Business.  Corresponding  to  shouts  of  “Aye!” 
in  other  societies,  the  more  subdued  exclama- 
tion, “Approve!”  symbolizes  the  point  of  con- 
sensual agreement.  It  is  typically  preceded  by 
certain  other  marks  of  progress,  such  as  “Clerk, 
please!”,  “The  Friend  speaks  by  mind,”  and 
“I’m  easy  with  that.”  These  are  refined  sub- 
stitutes for  such  commonly  understood  phrases 
as  “I  move  that.  . .,”  “I  second  the  motion,” 
and  “I  call  the  question.” 

Called  Meeting.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
how  long  it  takes  Quakers  to  make  decisions. 

One  manifestation  of  this  reality  is  the  Called 
Meeting.  It  is  essentially  a Special  Meeting  for 
Business,  at  which  an  issue  which  has  “seasoned” 
too  long  is  finally  addressed.  Clerks  typically 
call  such  meetings  just  in  time  to  prevent  the 
membership  from  being  irretrievably  divided. 
Occasional  mistakes  of  timing  are  made. 

Eldering.  Examples  of  behavior  modifica- 
tion are  all  about  us.  Organizational  develop- 
ment techniques  are  used  in  industry;  self-cri- 
ticism is  used  in  revolutionary  cell-blocks;  coun- 
seling is  used  in  schools.  A longstanding  and 
effective  version  of  behavior  modification  is 
called  Eldering.  It  is  designed  to  make  obvious 
to  the  novice  Quaker  the  previously  not-so-obvious 
hierarchical  nature  of  Quaker  organization.  One 
session  of  Eldering  is  usually  sufficient  to  prevent 
un-Quakerly  behavior  for  a very  long  time  indeed. 

Good  Order.  From  “Common  Law”  to 
“Robert’s  Rules,”  English  speaking  societies 
have  developed  routines  which  serve  to  stabilize 
human  relationships  and  limit  creative  change. 

The  Quaker  version  of  these  routines  is  called 


Good  Order.  Largely  unwritten,  and  known 
fully  to  only  a few  persons,  its  strategic  value  is 
as  a propaganda  weapon,  used  to  mystify  the 
new  Quaker  to  the  belief  that  older  members 
know  what  they  are  doing.  In  tactical  terms, 
it  has  been  known  to  detract  attention  from 
substantive  concerns  onto  matters  of  procedure 
or  prerogative. 

Potluck.  The  origins  of  this  brilliant  social 
innovation  are  unclear,  but  Quakers  have  brought 
it  to  perfection.  Based  initially  on  principles 
of  sharing  and  simplicity,  the  Quaker  potluck 
has  evolved  as  a meal  of  the  finest  subtlety 
and  surprise.  It  permits  the  enjoyment  of  a 
range  of  special  dishes  without  any  hint  of 
conspicuous  consumption  or  middle-class 
pretense.  The  best  Potlucks  are  preceded  by 
the  playing  of  volleyball  and  certain  other 
vigorous,  but  noncompetitive  games,  which 
serve  to  whet  the  appetite  and  prepare  for 
easy  digestion. 

Threshing  Session.  Every  political  associa- 
tion, religous  group  and  social  club  has  its 
cloakroom  politics,  and  every  such  group 
occasionally  sweeps  issues  under  the  rug. 

Anticipating  both  the  Brown  Act  and  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  Friends  some 
time  ago  established  a vehicle  --the  Thresh- 
ing Session-for  airing  controversial  issues. 

Something  akin  to  a public  meeting,  the 
Threshing  Session  is  structured  so  as  to  allow 
unweighty  members/attenders  the  opportunity 
to  speak  frankly  without  fear  of  immediate 
reprisal  from  their  Elders. 

Sharing  Group.  The  Sharing  Group  represents 
an  extension  of  the  Quaker  principle  of  “lay 
ministry.”  Here,  however,  rather  than  playing 
a professional  clerical  role,  the  membership  plays 
a professional  psychiatric  role.  Short-run  cures 
have  been  claimed,  and  fees-for-service  have  been 
avoided,  but  the  evidence  of  long-term  benefits  is 
as  yet  inconclusive.  It  may  even  be  that  experiences 
in  Sharing  Groups  lead  Quakers  into,  rather  than 
out  of,  situations  that  require  professional  assis- 
tance. 

(To)  Stand  Aside.  This  is  one  of  several  actions 
permitted  to  persons  who  hold  minority  opinions. 

It  was  originally  derived  from  military  science, 
involving  as  it  does  a strategic  withdrawal.  In  modern 
times,  the  inherent  psychological  potential  of  Stand- 
ing Aside  has  become  understood  and  exploited.  The 
adroit  minority  can  guilt-trip  the  majority  and  effective 
ly  inhibit  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a sense  of 
corporate  self-satisfaction. 

The  Rise  of  Meeting.  Referring  to  the  conclusion 
of  a Meeting  for  Worship,  this  is  the  point  at  which 
some  mysteriously-inspired  person  shakes  the  hand 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MEETINGS 
Vital  Statistics 
Births  and  Adoptions 

To  Victoria  Snow  Mountain  and  Darrell  Alan 
Bluhm,  of  Santa  Cruz  Meeting  (sojourning  at 
Grass  Valley ),  a son,  Nikos  Sky  Mountain-Bluhm, 
by  adoption,  born  September  19,  received 
October  14. 

Marriages 

Dean  Schneider  and  Adele  Vernon,  University 
Meeting,  September  11. 

Nicholas  Steven  Marshall  and  Bonnie  Colleen 
Royal,  University  Meeting , September  24. 

Wedding  scheduled  for  Marian  Westsick  and  Bob 
Ziemer , Redwood  Forest  Meeting,  January  1,  to  b 
be  held  in  Areata,  CA. 

Deaths 

Ken  Scot t,Eastside  Meeting,  November  13. 

Joseph  Stritmatter,  Eastside  Meeting,  November 
November  19. 

Dorothy  Cassel,  October  31.  Memorial  messages 
in  both  La  Jolla  and  Santa  Barbara  Meetings 
during  Meeting  for  Worship,  November  6. 

News 

The  possibilities  of  a Western  States  Friends 
Gathering,  although  still  on  the  talking  stage,  are 
being  explored  by  PYM  and  other  Yearly  Meetings. 

Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting  experi- 
mented with  a new  format  for  the  November  20 
meeting.  During  the  morning  Meeting  for  Worship, 
State  of  the  Meeting  reports  were  read,  at  intervals. 
In  the  afternoon,  following  the  worship-fellowship 
groups,  the  business  meeting  was  compressed  into 
a single  hour.  This  was  facilitated  by  having  all  the 
reports  printed  in  advance,  so  that  only  matters  of 
content  that  needed  clarifying  would  require  dis- 
cussion. Concurrences  were  thus  more  readily 
achieved,  and  the  hour  ended  in  a deeply  satisfy- 
ing silence.  The  clerk,  Stewart  Mulford,  2721 
Fifth  Ave.,  Corona  del  Mar,  CA  92625,  asks  that 
concerns  or  ideas  for  future  SCQM  meetings  be 
sent  to  him. 

La  Jolla  Meeting  finds  that  the  new  appraoch  to 
the  budget,  setting  up  a “Kendal  Fund”  for  special 


of  his/her  neighbor.  Generally  speaking,  this  gesture 
occurs  in  the  context  of  much  shuffling  of  feet  and 
exchanging  of  glances.  Now  and  then,  the  Rise  of 
Meeting  intention  is  aborted  by  the  vocal  ministry 

of  a sincere  sojourner.  Paul  Niebanck 

Santa  Cruz  Meeting 


needs,  not  only  doubled  the  previous  budget  but 
brought  in  increased  income. 

Berkeley  Meeting  sponsored  a breakfast  meeting 
for  newcomers  on  December  1 1 , especially  inviting 
those  who  would  like  to  become  involved  in  the 
work  of  the  Meeting.  The  first  item  to  be  consid- 
ered at  the  next  Meeting  for  Business  will  be  a 
three-step  plan  for  avoiding  or  coping  with  disunity: 
1)  Direct  Speaking;  2)  Mediating;  3)  Arbitrating. 

Davis  Meeting , after  having  endorsed  a Peace 
Appeal  sponsored  by  the  World  Peace  Council,  has 
had  second  thoughts  upon  learning  that  the  Counc 
Council’s  philosophy  is  basically  political  and  eco- 
nomic rather  than  religious. 

Senate  confirmation  of  the  appointment  of  Lin- 
coln Moses,  Palo  Alto  Meeting,  as  administrator  of 
the  Energy  Information  Administration,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Energy,  came  on  December  13.  In 
this  post,  which  is  equivalent  in  rank  to  an  assistant 
secretary,  he  will  be  responsible  for  developing 
comprehensive,  credible  energy  statistics— facts 
that  can  be  trusted  regardless  of  their  policy  impli- 
cations. Top  priority  will  be  to  develop  an  infor- 
mation system  on  oil  and  natural  gas,  including 
data  on  reserves,  resources,  and  production.  By 
law,  the  EIA  has  considerable  independence,  to  free 
it  from  suspicion  that  its  statistics  reflect  official 
policy. 
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tance  and  an  unfortunate  imbalance  was  allowed 
to  develop;  then  the  discussions,  themselves,  never 
lifted  above  the  person  vs.  person  and  economic 
theory  vs.  economic  theory  level  to  that  higher 
spiritual  level  of  resolution  so  wonderfully  possi- 
ble in  the  traditional  ways  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

This  latter,  alas,  is  all  too  common  in  our  every- 
day life  today,  even  among  Friends,  and  we  all 
need  to  discover  the  practical  principle  in  “Seek 
first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  all  else  will  follow” 
and  then  apply  it  to  our  own  Friendly  situations 
as  well  as  to  our  everyday  life. 

That  we  had  a beautiful,  farewell  experience  of 
Heberto  Sein’s  beaming  face  and  loving  presence, 
we  shall  always  be  grateful.  Had  we  been  able  to 
maintain  the  level  of  inspiration  initiated  by  Ed 
Morgenroth,  no  regrets  would  have  been  felt.  Nev- 
ertheless, there  is  nothing  to  keep  us  from  picking 
up  from  where  we  are,  learning  from  our  mistakes, 
and  growing  in  the  Spirit. 

Ruth  Larson  Hatcher 
Taos  Worship  Group 
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HEBERTO  M.  SEIN 


The  many  friends  of  Herberto  Sein  will  be 
grieved  to  learn  that  he  died  on  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 31 , in  a hospital  in  Mexico  City,  just  three 
weeks  after  he  suffered  a cerebral  hemorrhage. 
He  was  78  years  of  age. 

Heberto  Sein  was  a man  of  profound  faith  in 
“that  of  God  in  every  person”  and  he  trans- 
formed this  faith  into  action  by  looking  for 
the  good  in  everyone  he  met  and  strengthening 
its  expression.  His  life  was  joyful  and  he  shared 
his  joy  with  others. 

Heberto’s  deep  concern  throughout  his  life 
was  to  help  with  the  building  of  international 
peace,  friendship,  and  understanding  and  this 
was  the  central  theme  of  all  his  activities  — as  an 
interpreter  at  international  conferences,  helping 
people  to  communicate  across  the  barriers  of 
language  — as  a wise  and  inspiring  advisor  to  the 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  who  served 
as  volunteers  in  the  Friends’  Service  Committee 
projects  in  rural  Mexico  — and  in  his  efforts  to 
build  a movement  for  creative  non-violent  social 
change  as  a means  to  correct  the  serious  inequal- 
ity, injustice,  and  exploitation  that  exists  within 
the  human  family  He  was  active  in  all  three  of 
these  areas  to  the  very  end,  having  served  as  a 
coordinate,  of  the  Latin  America  Round  Table 
at  the  Friends’  “Conference  of  the  Americas” 
in  Wichita;  and  in  July  as  a participant  and 
interpreter  at  the  World  Seminar  on  “Training 
for  Non-Violent  Action”  in  Cuernavaca, 

Morelos,  Mexico.  He  was  Chariman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Mexican  Friends 
Service  Committee  and  a Vice-Chariman  of  the 
Friends  World  Committee. 

The  Society  of  Friends  as  a whole,  and  all  of 
the  individuals  around  the  world  who  have  been 
touched  by  the  radiance  of  his  spirit,  will  give 
thanks  for  the  life  of  Herberto  Sein. 

Friends  wishing  to  communicate  with  Suzanne 
Sein,  Heberto  Sein  Jr.,  Daniel  Sein,  and  Magali 
Sein  de  Zepeda  may  write  to  them  at  Monte 
Blanco  11 35,  Mexico  10,  D.F. 


PYM  Interim  Committee 

The  Interim  Representative  Committee  of  Paci- 
fic Yearly  Meeting  will  meet  on  March  4,  1978,  at 
Palo  Alto  Friends  meeting  house. 

Lowell  Tozer,  Clerk 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
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FLOWERING  QUINCE 
Believing 

in  the  thing 
that  springs 

without  apparent  reason, 

I hold  this  branch  where 
quince  flowers  hide 
red  promise  under 
a hard  dark 

waiting. 

0 I celebrate  this  mystery 
breaking  free  in  its  own  time 

tender  blossom  from 
unlikely  stem 

full  blown, 

the  rosy  curve 
caroling  out  of  winter 
singing 

we  have  come. 

Waiting  in  another 

darkness, 
sliding  my  fingers  down 
the  empty  branch, 

1 feel  a roughness  there. 

Jeanne  Lohmann 
San  Francisco  Meeting 


